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= WHEN FOUND— 


Es is sincerely to be hoped that the “Old Curiosity Shop” stall at 
which it is proposed the Dickens stamps are to be sold in the Crystal 
Palace will not be a replica of the fraudulent building in Portugal 
Street. That would not only offend those on whom the sale of the 
stamp depends, but would be giving countenance by a group of 
names representing the best traditions of the country to a piece of 
impudent deception which should long since have been put a stop to. 
There is no need to enlarge upon the subject in our pages. Readers 
know the facts. But Mr. C. Van Noorden is to be congratulated on 
his timely protest to the press in which he sets out the true facts, in 
an illustrated leaflet entitled “Clues to the Old Curiosity Shop.” He 
suggests that if an old curiosity shop is to be set up as a stall at all, 
those responsible for its erection should plan it on the illustrations 
and descriptions in Dickens’s novel. We heartily endorse his 
suggestion. 


* * * * * 


A Dickens dramatic season in connection with the Centenary 
Festival will be inaugurated at the Coronet Theatre, London, 
during the Coronation period, commencing on Monday, May 29th. 
Mr. Eade Montefiore, the general manager for Mr. Robert Arthur, 
has secured entirely new plays from Dombey and Son, David 
Copperfield, The Old Curiosity Shop, Great Expectations, and The 
Pickwick Papers, and is getting together a strong cast for each. 
The Festival has the support of Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, Mr. 
Henry F. Dickens, K.C., Mrs. Perugini, the Dickens Fellowship, 
and the committee of the Dickens Centenary Testimonial. During 
the season afternoon receptions will be given under distinguished 
hosts and hostesses. 

* * * * * 

Mr. C. M. Neale, whose valuable ‘‘ Index to Pickwick ’’ is now a 
standard book of reference, has been employing several of his 
leisure hours since its publication in the preparation of a complete 
concordance to the immortal book. Altogether, Mr. Neale has 
brought together in this huge undertaking something like a hun- 
dred thousand references. His task of arranging them in final 
alphabetical order—he has got to the letter B so far—is not yet 
complete, and it is not likely to be printed in the near future. But 
it is interesting to know that such a work practically exists, and 
that it has been the work of so keen, enthusiastic, and authoritative 
a Pickwickian. Mr. Neale has issued a four-page circular setting 
forth the scope and plan of his concordance, and those who are 
interested—and their name is legion—can secure a copy by sending 
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a stamped envelope to Mr. Neale at Lydgate House, Crown Street, 
Bury St. Edmund’s. . 
* * * * * 

Mr.. H. Snowden Ward has just returned from his American 
lecture tour, and speaks in glowing terms of the continued enthu- 
siasm in Dickens he found wherever he went. He assures us of 
some big arrangements for establishing a branch of the Fellowship 
in Boston and in other American cities when he returns in the 
autumn. Mr. Ward has prepared an entirely new lecture for the 
occasion dealing with Dickens in America, the fruit of his American 
trips, which will be most appropriate for the centenary. As is usual 
with Mr. Ward’s lectures, it will be illustrated with upwards of a 
hundred slides, made especially for the purpose by Mrs. Ward. 

* * * * * 


The following apocryphal advertisement is copied from a “ leader” 
in the Manchester Guardian of April 8th: “ A. collector of Dickens 
items, whose set is almost complete, desires to meet, with a view to 
matrimony, a young lady of similar tastes who has a copy: of 
Pickwick Papers in the original parts, green paper wrappers, 
unbound. No other need apply.” 

* * * * * 

A good deal of interest has been aroused by an official report 
issued recently concerning the books read in prisons and at the 
Borstal institutions. In popularity Mrs. Henry Wood easily heads 
the list, but Dickens comes next. There is, it appears, a steady 
demand for Scott, Dickens, and other standard authors; and 
Reade’s ‘ Never Too Late to Mend’ is a favourite. 

* * * *% * 

The London County Council, at the instigation of the Council of 
the Dickens Fellowship, intend placing a tablet on No. 13, Johnson 
Street, Somers Town, N.W., where Dickens resided with hig 
parents, after they left the Marshalsea, from 1825 to 1829. 
Appropriately, a photograph of the house appears on the cover of 
our present number. Pictures of the other houses in which Dickens 
lived in the interim of Bayham Street and Johnson Street are not 
available. 4, Gower Street North (1824) and 37, Little College 
Street, Camden Town, N.W. (1824-5) no longer exist; whilst the 
house in Lant Street, Boro’, has never been identified. — 

* ‘ * * * * 

Miss Florence Dickens, a niece of the novelist, is preparing a 
series of hartd-painted souvenir Christmas cards in aid of ‘‘ The 
Dickens Fellowship Cot ’’ fund, and is willing to supply them at 
the rate of two and sixpence a half-dozen, or fivepence each. Her 
address is 53, Culmington Road, Ealing, W. 

* * * * 

Arrangements are being made for the Dickens Fellowship 
Summer Festival to take place on June 17th next. It is proposed 
to visit Maidstone, Blue Bell Hill, Kits Coty House, Cobtree Farm 
(the original of Mr. Wardle’s), and other places in the district. 
Full particulars will be announced in our June number. 


Tue Epiror 
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MY FATHER’S LOVE FOR CHILDREN * 
By MRS, PERUGINI (KATE DICKENS) 
WHEN we hear that something fresh has been written upon a 
subject very dear to us we generally begin speculating as to 
the manner in which that subject has been treated, and when it came 
to our knowledge that Lady Doughty had written a lecture intro- 
ducing the child characters created by my father we all felt, no 
doubt, a pleasing curiosity as to the result of her task, for there is 
so great an interest taken in young children, not only by those who 
possess them, but also by those who would like to own them, that 
we are always glad when we meet them in the pages of a story-book, 
a magazine article, or a novel, where very often they are used—like 
the beautiful flowers they resemble—merely as lovely ornaments to 
lighten up some dull corner which would be colourless and empty 
without them. But sometimes the little people are introduced 
solely because the author is himself in love with them, and does not 
see his Way to a long story slowly wrought out, unenlivened by the 
brightness of their presence, so he waves his magic wand, and 
presently the children troop lightly in for him to choose from. 
And what nice children are chosen and put into books, coming to 
us, as they always do, just at the right moment, never leaving us at 
the wrong one, and behaving invariably in precisely the manner 
pointed out by their author, while all their little remarks and 
answers are exactly those we find the most enchanting. It is true 
we do at times come across rather a tiresome little prig or some small 
girl who is so extremely sensible, so tidy and good, and so infinitely 
superior to other little girls as to get on our nerves to an irritating 
extent, but what of that? The happy author, if he is worth any- 
thing at all, will soon correct such virtues by a mere dip of his pen in 
the ink, and everything is as it should be! Parents, somehow or 
other, don’t seem to manage these things quite easily, but authors 
can and do, I am thankful to say, and are, besides, utterly regard- 
less of the responsibility they take upon themselves—no light one, 
I should imagine, to those who spend time and thought in trying to 
understand and describe the minds and ways of children, for the 
trick, ladies and gentlemen, is more difficult than it seems, and de- 
pends quite as often upon a kind and sympathetic nature as upon 
great dexterity-of treatment or keenness of observation. Then, 
again, we often complicate matters by the curious and incomplete 
way we have of teaching our children, for, if we start by telling them 
they must always speak the truth, and if the word truth means any- 
thing to their understanding, how surprised and hurt they must be 
at our fault-finding when we pull them up sharply for coming out 
with those bitter home truths that make us tremble for their 
audacity at the same time we love and admire them for their 
courage. 
Some such thoughts as these may probably have passed through 
the mind of Mrs. Pipchin as she sat before the fire with little Paul 


* Address delivered at Clifford’s Inn Hall, London, to the members of the 
Pickens Fellowship, April 5th, 1911. 
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Dombey, who, absorbed as he was in the contemplation of her rather 
formidable appearance, was also filled with the insatiable curiosity 
of a census paper regarding her age, and proceeded to make com- 
. ments upon her ‘‘ infirmity (if any) ’’ as displayed in her preference 
for certain articles of diet well known to Mrs. Wickam, the nurse. 

My father, perhaps more than any other writer of his day, had 
that sympathy with children that made their appearance in his books 
a necessity, for, like some other very great men, the child he had 
been, never really slept for long, but awoke often and spoke eagerly 
and spontaneously, as children will, telling him of the sad and 
broken lives of his poorer little brothers and sisters who are for ever 
present in this great London, and who wait long and patiently some- 
times for us to turn and help them. My father listened to the 
urgent voice, and did his utmost, and never does his eloquence more 
deeply move us than when he employs it in order that we may 
understand their suffering and endeavour to relieve the misery of 
their lot. ». \ 

Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby were written when he was a 
young man, but even at that early period of his career his mind was 
full of righteous indignation for the cause of poor children con- 
demned to the starvation methods of Mr. Bumble, or the still more 
degrading lives to which they were subjected by Mr. Squeers. From 
the time those two stories were written he never neglected an oppor- 
tunity of speaking or writing for the frail young lives so dependent 
upon our care. But, apart from the innate desire to fight for the 
oppressed, which was one of his finest qualities, he always had a 
great tenderness for whatever was appealing, quaint, or beautiful in 
all children, and fully appreciated any little oddity of character 
that may have seemed to others, perhaps, a trifle incongruous. 

One of many pleasing recollections I have of my father at Gad’s 
Hill was seeing him make a tour of inspection through the house 
and grounds one day, accompanied by two of his grandchildren, the 
children of my eldest brother, Charles. Mary Angela, the first- 
born, a great favourite, was holding on to one hand, and the little 
boy, Charley, equally loved, was clinging to the other. It was a 
cheery little exploring party of three when I came across it in the 
hall, and the prattle of the children was constantly interrupted by 
chuckles of merriment as my father pointed out, in the quaint voice 
he was in the habit ofsusing to children, the various objects in which 
he thought they would be interested. Out in the garden, later on, 
the little boy—a dear little fellow—grew rather tired, as he had 
been running about all day, and my father lifted him gently in his 
arms, where presently he fell asleep, and then the little girl— 
thoughtful and intelligent—feeling, perhaps, that the weight of 
conversation would now rest upon her shoulders—began talking to 
her companion in the grave and earnest manner that had at first 
endeared her to him, and he walked slowly on, she trotting by his 
side ; and they came to a seat under the great mulberry tree in the 
kitchen-garden, and there they rested for a while in the warm, 
pleasant sunny weather, and the little boy dreamed his dreams— 
and my father, no doubt, dreamed his—while the little girl, like 
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the sensible little woman she was, endeavoured to make herself 
agreeable. 

Pickwick was written, as we all know, even earlier than the books 
to which I have referred, and therefore the absence of small figures 
fluttering through its pages does not surprise us. Master Bardell 
and the ‘‘ fat boy ’’ are, I think, about the youngest people we meet 
with, but the fat boy’s character is a delight and a study in itself. 
We certainly may and do regret that his great. histrionic gifts as 
presented to us in the never-to-be-forgotten flesh-creeping scene 
in the arbour were not cultivated and recognised by an admiring 
world, for we feel convinced that, had the opportunity offered, he 
would have become one of the greatest actors of his day, or, perhaps, 
the pioneer of all the penny dreadfuls ever written. Yet, after 
calmly pondering the matter, it strikes us that the fat boy did not 
do so badly for himself, after all, for he is not only well known to 
fame, but he is always welcomed as a favourite! 

There is still one more thing I should like to say, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you will kindly extend your patience to me for a few 
moments longer. Although this is the first time I have actually 
ventured to address you, I have frequently had the desire, and, now 
that the opportunity has come, now that I am standing here face to 
face with so many of my father’s most valued friends and readers, 
I find a difficulty in expressing in adequate words the vivid sense of 
pleasure I felt when I was invited by our kind friend Mr. Matz to 
act as your chairman upon this occasion. It is a great honour and 
privilege I shall not easily forget, for, in spite of our not having 
met before as we meet to-night, there has always been between us, 
I hope, the bond of our love for my father’s works. To you who 
know those works intimately his voice is as young and fresh as it 
remains to his children, filling our hearts with the same laughter and 
delight ; while in its deep accompaniment of power and sincerity 
was surely struck that note of sympathy with all human joy and 
sorrow that vibrates and vibrates again, seeming as though it would 
never cease sounding an echo to his memory. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP COT 


Wickes readers will be pleased to learn that the efforts to raise 
funds to establish a ‘‘cot’’ in connection with the Dickens 
Fellowship have at last materialised. 

In the May issue of The Dickensian last year we explained the 
reasons for the abandonment of the Convalescent Home scheme and 
announced the substitution in its stead of a scheme to endow a 
Dickens Fellowship Cot in Lord Mayor Treloar’s Cripples’ Home 
and College, at Alton, which had received the consent of our 
trustees and subscribers. We also gave a list of the subscriptions 
received, showing that we were £54 15s. 5d. short of the amount 
necessary for the endowment. This amount has now been obtained, 
and on May 20th (the Annual Visitors’ day) the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Vezey Strong, will declare the Dickens Fellowship Cot open for all 
time. 
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Alderman Sir W. P. Treloar, Bart., as most of our readers know, 
is a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship, and it is appropriate 
that the Dickens Fellowship Cot should be in the care of one whose 
sympathies were ever with suffering children and especially with 
Gripples, and no more suitable ‘‘ Home ’’ than that over which Sir 
William Treloar presides could be found for our purpose. 

The Home is a very beautiful one, in the heart of Hampshire, 
the grounds covering 70 acres, and the cures effected there already 
have been marvellous. At the end of the first eighteen months’ 
working the discharges as cured numbered 130. This fact alone 
will show the good this Home is doing, and the foremost authorities 
on tuberculosis are astonished at the wonderful effect of the treat- 
ment there. 

Here, then, our little cot, ever open to receive some little 
sufferer, will remain as a trifling memorial of the love and respect 
in which we hold the immortal memory of Charles Dickens. 


THE IMMORTAL PICKWICK 


By S, J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 
Author of ‘‘ Dickens and the Drama,” &c. 


“(1 HE Immortal Pickwick! ’’ Who was it, I wonder, who first 
used the phrase? I have in my possession a curious publica- 

tion called The Star, a weekly journal consisting of four pages, with 
a lithographic picture with each number. I have the complete 
work bound. The first issue is dated Saturday, August 19th, 1837. 
In the eighth number, Octcber 7th, 1837, there is given ‘‘ A Town 
and Townsman,’’ by Boz, from Bentley’s Miscellany ; and in the 
same number there is also an appreciation of Prckwick, which 
I here present as a most interesting proof of Dickens’s popularity 
before, of course, the book was in the hands of the public in volume 
form. The last monthly part appeared in November, 1837, and 
the completed Posthumous Papers almost immediately afterwards. 
One striking point, about The Star is the head, or title block, 
which is here reproduced. The drawing depicts the important 
events of the day. For instance, at the back there is shown an 
approaching train—even then more or less a novelty; there is a 
black figure with a péstle and mortar, with a death’s head and cross 
bones at the side, though why the gruesome figure is introduced it 
is hard to say; at the back there appears to be a sort of fair going 
on; there is a balloon in the distance, and balloons were, if one 
may say so, very much in the air just about that time. Indeed, 
during 1836—The Star did not appear until August, 1837—the 
Nassau balloon was one of the sights of Vauxhall Gardens and 
London generally. Parachutes or flying machines are seen close to 
the balloon. There is a man painting up ‘‘ War’’ on the wall, 
near by which stands an individual who might be a bookmaker ; 
then there is an organ-grinder, or hurdy-gurdy man, and a man 
with wooden legs with a ship on his head. This old sailor was 
a well-known character ; he had served on board the ‘‘ Victory ”’ 
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with Nelson, and lost both his legs. He was permitted by the 
authorities to carry the ship on his head and to solicit alms from 
the public for his support. There are numerous other figures 
whose significance it is not easy to understand, but last, and cer- 
tainly by no means least, there is dear old Pickwick shaking hands 
with Paul Pry, who was at that date being represented at the 
Haymarket Theatre by Jchn Liston, the original impersonator of 
that famous curiosity monger in Poole’s play. 
And now for the extract verbatim :-— 


PICKWICKIAN CHARACTERS CONSIDERED 


“Speak of me as I am.’’—Shakespeare. 


To attempt an analysation, or even mere criticisms, of the creatures of 
“ Boz’s’’ fertile imagination is at once a pleasing, difficult and dangerous 
undertaking ; pleasing, inasmuch as when you take a retrospective glance 
at the different characters you enjoy a pleasing sympathy with them; 


difficult it cannot be denied; and dangerous because the papers are so 


inimitable in themselves that the public are immediately led to undervalue 


any attempt at writing that is connected (if ever so remotely) with the 
Club Papers. 

By offering these remarks to the public I enter into no rivalry, but 
merely (as the title imports) a consideration or criticism of the characters 


.themselves, and as such I trust they will be regarded. But, however, 


Preface being now “ more honoured in the breach than the observance ’’— 
I speak in the language of ‘“‘ Muster Richardson ’’—Ladies and Gents, let 
the consarn speak for itself. Therefore, without more ceremony, I beg 
to introduce to my readers (no doubt a second introduction—I hope not 
the less acceptable) the principal character, being no other than 


SAMUEL PICKWICK, M.P.C. 


Immortal Pickwick! If ever thy philosophic gaiters were submitted to 
public auction, the selling of legs and arins of the apostles of old would 
remain measureless behind. What an example of all goodness have we in 
this perfect picture; from the first to the present number we find him a 
martyr of any and every good cause. Who can but admire and applaud 
his plan of forming a club for the entertainment and instruction of his 
brethren! And can any reader (females in particular) but sympathise 
in his adventure with the cabman, while taking his notes for their enter- 
tainment? And yet our admiration conquers all when we learn the 
philosophy with which he bore all their insults. Pickwick is a man of 
various temperament and impulses—one who cares more for the happi- 
ness of others than his own; for confirmation of this we have only to 
examine minutely his behaviour to the different characters who figure in 


S 
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this drama of real life. First, to his servant Sam, whom some have sup- 
posed that he treats with too much familiarity » but it should be remem- 
bered that Sam is a wit, and Pickwick admires him more for that than 
for any other quality; hence he permits him to use those jokes and com- 
parisons upon which, if the character was not so strongly drawn in other 
parts, would stamp him as a butt to throw out Sam’s character more fully. 

When the trial of Bardell v. Pickwick is decided against the latter, 
with what stoical indifference does he regard those myrmidons of the 
law, Dodson and Fogg, when he refuses to pay one farthing of damages ; 
what a noble self-sacrifice does he make in thus shutting himself out from 
the world and all its pleasures for the nauseous and vampy apartment of 
the Fleet—exchanging the joyous company of his fellow-Pickwickians for 
the low and vulgar associates of the Bench—all this to prevent two 
worthless individuals from enjoying the reward of their iniquitous 
. courses. Here, too, does his character fully disclose itself in the refusal 
of Sam to accompany him to the prison; but mark his reasons for that 
refusal—because the vile company he will have to associate with, added 
to his inexperience, will perhaps form his future ruin. Where now would 
be found that character who would pay his servant’s hire and yet not 
let that servant attend upon him, because he is afraid the company will 
contaminate him? The query is homely, but we fear not answerable. 
Alas! that human nature is so! And when Sam, by stratagem, gains 
admittance, Pickwick’s first fears so strongly return that the faithfulness 
of Sam can scarcely alleviate his sorrow. 

When he ventures out with the shooting party his continual fears that 
the inexperience of Winkle will in the end cause some mishap places him © 
in a continual uneasiness, and shows his anxiety to prevent any accident 
—a trait that some of our young September sparks, who handle a gun as 
though it were the yard measure they use at their shop, would do well to 
profit by. Yet Pickwick is withal a very gallant person to the ladies, by 
whom he suffers so much; he is their servant, and by untoward events 
their victim likewise. Is there anything in the least blamable in his 
conduct towards Mrs. Bardell? Is there anything in his conversation 
with her (setting all previous feelings aside) that justifies her in sup- 
posing that he—the profound philosopher—was about to commit himself 
so far as to put the delicate question to her? Everyone must answer, 
“Decidedly not.’? But Mrs. Bardell, being a widow, mistakes the very 
kindness of Pickwick for affection; thoughts of second marriage so far 
blind her reason that, while he, with his usual blandness and affability, is 
asking whether Sam can live at her house, as I have said before, her 
kindness interprets the very opposite meaning to that which Pickwick 
meant to convey. Is he not, therefore, entirely exculpated from blame? 
And yet by the cunning of Dodson and Fogg, he is brought in £750 
damages, which he refuses to pay, and hence the sequel. The reasoning 
I have made use of will, I think, prove that Pickwick is a man who may 
be justly called, 

A fine old English gentleman, 
All of the olden time. 


And though a victim of circumstance, he is possessed of all those 
qualities which find the way to the heart of every true Briton. 
Wak. 


There! That is an honest appreciation of Dickens in 1837 by 
“W. F.” I hope “‘ W. F.” was a Fitz-Gerald—if he wasn’t he 
ought to have been. I know I had an ancestor about that time. 
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THE ADAMS DICKENS WARE 


‘(HE potteries of William Adams, of Tunstall, Staffordshire, 
have a history dating back to 1657, and are world-famied as 
the makers of the Blue Jasper ware, the Biack Basalt, and other 


notable specimens, examples of which are preserved in many of 
our national collections. Their name, therefore, is a _ sufficient 


guarantee for the assurance of quality combined with artistic taste 
in the new series of fancy and useful pottery they have just put 
upon the market dedicated to the fame of Dickens. 
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We are able, by their courtesy, to illustrate some of the pieces 
comprising the large variety of shapes’ obtainable. Each of these 
bear a scene from one of the novels faithfully reproduced trom 
the original pictures by Phiz, Cruikshank, Cattermole, and others, 
and are tinted in colours in keeping with the characters and the 

eriod. 

z The ground surface of the pottery has a slight buff appearance, 
and the decoration, other than the illustration, is of an olive 
green colour. Samples may be obtained through china and fancy 
dealers throughout the country and London, but if the reader has 
any difficulty in obtaining them Messrs. Adams & Co., of Tunstall, 
will be pleased to supply the name and address of the nearest 
dealer. The prices are, we understand, quite reasonable. 


THE CHILDREN ._ 
By CHARLES M. DICKINSON 


N deference to the wishes of many of our readers, we print below 
the poem which Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens has created so 
much interest in by reciting during his lecture tour throughout this 
country, as exhibiting the sentiments of his father regarding 
children. It is alleged that the poem was found in the novelist’s 
desk after his death, and at one time was thought to have been 
written by him. But it was ultimately discovered that the author 
of the verses was Charles M. Dickinson, of Binghampton, N.Y., U.S.A., 
and they are included in a volume of Mr. Dickinson’s poems pub- 
lished in 1889. Mr. E. S. Williamson, of Toronto, writing to The 
Dickensian, in 1906, related the following story regarding the poem: 
‘“Mr. G. W. Johnson, of Upper Canada College, Toronto, in a letter 
to one of the local papers a few years ago, told of how the poem came 
to be ascribed to Dickens. Mr. Johnson’s own words were: ‘ When a 
great writer dies, the newspapers for a time abound with extracts 
from his writings. It was so when Dickens died. At that time I 
was sitting one day in the editorial sanctum of Chester H. Hull, a 
jolly genius who died a few years ago while connected with the 
California Press. Hull was spouting ‘ The Ivy Green’ and B. F. 
Taylor’s ‘ River of Years,’ and I repeated ‘ The Children,’ which, 
having taken my fancy, I had committed to memory. Hull asked 
me for a copy, and I wrote it out as nearly as I could remember it. 
He deliberately wrote at the top of the sheet of paper, ‘ Found in 
his desk when he died,’ pasted it in the poem, signed ‘ Charles 
Dickens’ at the foot, and so it came out in that afternoon’s paper.’ 
I’ve seen it hundreds of times since, and quietly laughed to myself. 
The fact that the name of the real author of the Tittle poem is 
Charles Dickinson may have suggested to Mr. Hull the idea of 
ascribing the verses to Charles Dickens.’’—EprTor. 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me ‘“‘ Good-night,’’ and be kissed ; 
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Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace ; 

Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face. 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last ; 

Of love that my heart will remember, 
While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, 

When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


Oh, my heart grows as weak as a woman’s 
And the fountains of feeling will flow 

When I think of the paths steep and stony 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild; 

Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses ; 
His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Oh, those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done; 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself; 
Oh, a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the wisdom of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them from breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 
My love is the Jaw of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autunin, 
To traverse its threshold no more; 
Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That mustered each morn at the door! 
I shall miss the “ Good-nights”’ and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent giee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 
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I shall miss them at morn and at eve, 
Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And Death says, “ The school is dismissed!” 
May the little ones gather around me, 
To, bid me “ Good-night ’’ and be kissed. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND SAMUEL PICKWICK 


A NEW POINT OF VIEW 
By PAUL HOOKHAM 


1) JOHNSON is the prototype of Mr. Pickwick. My only fear is 

that the reader, on seeing this amazing statement, will read no 
more. If he will have the patience to follow.me in a very short 
investigation, I have no doubt that I can prove to him the truth of 
the proposition. At least I shall be .able to show, on very plausible 
grounds, that Dickens took the idea of Pickwick from Johnson. My 
own opinion is that the matter went a great deal further than this ; 
what I think certain is that the “great man” of Boswell becomes, 
by a species of metempsychosis, the “ great man” of Dickens. 

Before entering on more important considerations, it may be well 
to cail attention to some obvious points of similarity in the two 
personages. They are of very little account in themselves, but as 
part of the case are worth noticing. Thus: Johuson’s name is 
Samuel; so is Mr. Pickwick’s. Johnson is the ruling spirit of a club; 
so is Mr. Pickwick. Johnson is a Londoner to the backbone and 
could be nothing else; precisely the case with Mr. Pickwick. John- 
son while at Oxford was reprimanded for sliding on Christchurch 
meadows; Mr. Pickwick practised sliding—on the gutters when a 
boy, and even tried it, with some success, in later life. Johnson is 
unmarried during the part of his life under comparison ; he can write 
several capital letters after his name ; he is brave, honourable, honest 
as the sun, universally benevolent, inflexible on matters of principle. 
To all these distinguishing characteristics Mr. Pickwick answers 
exactly. In one department, it is true, the Pickwickian leader had 
the pull over the great lexicographer; that is, in his capacity for 
absorbing immense quantities of brandy and water, port wine and 
punch whether “cold” or “milk.” But Johnson would have 
annexed them all if he could; he did try it, only his miserable con- 
stitution rebelled... Apparently he took it out in eating—but let us 
avoid painful subjects. It is really surprising how many curious 
features of identity there are between the two. And yet the general 
look of the picture in each case presents a type as different from the 
other as could well be imagined. The truth is that there is one 
enormous difference between them; but itis not, morally, an essential 
one. Johnson’s terrible heredity, his tainted and clouded physical 
organisation, together with external hardships and miseries, made a 
tragedy of his mental and emotional life; Mr. Pickwick’s airy 
temperament and easy surroundings made a comedy of his. And my 
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little theory, taken for what it is worth, is that Dickens intended 
(how far consciously intended it is impossible to say) to put Johnson’s 
heart and soul into a perfectly healthy body inhabited by a singularly 
healthy mind. 

Looked at in this light, the heavy oratory on abstruse subjects 
becomes the animated declamation on the source of the Hampstead 
Ponds or the Tittlebatian Theory. The vast and intense and 
ponderous curiosity about all kinds of out-of-the-way things trans- 
lates itself into the light-hearted enthusiasm that pounces on the 
stone sacred to the memory of Mr. Stumps. The pathetic little 
quarrel and reconciliation which took place between Johnson and 
Goldsmith are burlesqued into the sudden row with Mr. Tupman 
(“ Sir, you’re a fellow !”—“ Sir, you’re another! ”) which is all over in 
a few minutes. Even in more serious matters, where self-respect 
and principle are at stake, is there not some real analogy between 
the refusal of the poor, half-starved scholar to take the shoes left at 
his door in careless charity, and the gallant willingness of the more 
modern hero to spend his remaining days in a debtor’s prison rather 
than minister to the sharpness of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg? 

The bare fact of pretending to attach immense importance to 
anything the great man says or is about to say, the very invention 
of the word “ Pickwickian” as in imitation of ‘ Johnsonian,” are 
strongly suggestive of the idea from which the magic “ Pickwick ” 
was evolved. It must be borne in mind that Dickens had a notorious 
tendency to satirise all kinds of professional wisdom. The most 
good-natured way of doing this was surely to turn such a profes- 
sional sage as the morbid Johnson into the super-terrestrially healthy 
Mr. Pickwick, with the humorous pretence of his sageness and 
greatness, while retaining all the real virtues of the former. 

There is another aspect of the case which is favourable to my 
view, and it concerns the artistic and moral unities to be considered 
in the conception of such a work as Pickwick. Johnson, with his 
hypochondriacal physique, his horror of life and of death, overrated 
the pains and penalties of life; Mr. Pickwick, owing to his unflagging 
spirit and indefatigable digestion, overrated its pleasures aud immuni- 
ties in an equal degree. Great deductions are to be made on both 
sides. Perhaps if they could have met each other half way on the 
solid ground of the virtues they possessed in common, they might 
have exemplified a philosophy of human existence as reasonable as 
any that this mixed world admits of. 

And there is one more circumstance which, so far as I personally 
am concerned, assures me that Dickens had been reading Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson before writing Pickwick. I am at a great dis- 
advantage in alluding to this bit of evidence, as it depends entirely 
on my asseveration and judgment, and, as the matter stands, can 
hardly be expected to impress other people. But I am convinced 
that there is, somewhere in the Life of Johnson, a passage which 
brings the two subjects together in a striking and almost indisput- 
able manner. It is years since my attention was called to it, and 
considering the multitudinous incidents of that gigantic record it 
might take many days of hard work to bring it to light. This I 
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am not prepared to undertake. But the passage, I feel certain, 
is there. hs 

Here, however, stand side by side, and as I think in some organic 
connection, Samuel Johnson, LL D., and Samuel Pickwick, Esq., 
G.C.M.P.C., two of the most world-famous characters in the annals 
of English literature and fiction. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXVII 


COMFORTER, comrade, friend; 

Harbinger of hope to sorrow; 

Angel of light to darkest misery ; 

Revealer of divine in man! 

Long may the ages bear thy message; 

Ever thy guiding star—sweet kindliness— 
Shed its clear light on suffering brotherhood! 


Deep-rooted in thy great heart, 
Instinct with love for thy fellows, 
Christlike in their glory and humility, 
Keeping close clasp round reverence, 
Earnest endeavour and high thought— 
*Neath mist and cloud and storm— 
Struggled still Godward for Humanity! 
Eten 8. Heacan. 


MATTERS FOR DICKENSIAN RESEARCH 


By J. Y. SOUTHTON 
III 
BILL SIKES'’S HAMPTON TAVERN* 


‘TE route along which Bill Sikes took himself and Oliver Twist 
whilst proceeding from London to the suburbs to commit the 
burglary at Chertsey‘ has been the subject cf articles from cor- 
respondents, who have depicted the roads and houses according 
to the modern editions of Oliver Twist. But a reference to the 
early novel, ejther as it primarily appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany 
or the first book editions ‘‘ by Boz,’’ will show that the visit to a 
certain tavern, although there distinctly and clearly set forth, is in 
the more modern editions so treated by deletions and alterations 
that the present-day readers and writers fail to identify or locate 


* Bill Sikes’s Hampton public-house. Original copies of Oliver Twist 
locate it almost exactly apparently. Writers on Sikes’s taverns have 
only been guided by the altered modern editions. I cannot think 
Dickens, as originally written, “ mythically located”’ it; it would 
have been so contrary to his usual procedure. London West-End 
suburban Dickensians will now have a chance to make “the find”’ if 
the house exists, or as to its former existence. 
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the tavern. All editions are clear as to the route of the greater 
part of the journey. Sikes and Oliver, after ieaving Kensington, 
get a lift in a cart to Hammersmith, Chiswick, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
ford, and to the vicinity of the Coach and Horses, Isleworth. 
Then they tramp to Hampton, and, according to modern editions 
of Oliver Twist, have dinner at the ‘‘ old public-house with a de- 
faced sign,’’ and this is the only information investigators so far 
give of the Hampton Tavern. After refreshing, Sikes and Oliver 
proceed, with the aid of another lift, to Lower Halliford, eventually 
reaching the vicinity of Chertsey. 

In the hope of now elucidating the old public-house with its then 
‘“defaced sign,’’ I give below extracts in parallel columns re- 


lating to it and its surroundings :— 


A ‘B0z”’ EDITION, 1839. 

. + . untilthey reached a town, 
in which against the wall of a house 
Oliver saw written up in pretty 
large letters, ‘“‘Hampton.” Here 
they lingered about in the fields for 
some hours. At length they came 
back into the town, and keeping on 
past a public house which bore the 
sign of the Red Lion, and by the 
river side for a short distance, they 
came to an old public house with a 
defaced signboard, and ordered some 
dinner by the kitchen fire. , 


‘* CHARLES DICKENS ”’ EDITION, 1867. 

until they reached a town. 
Here, against the wall of a house, 
Oliver saw written up in pretty 
large letters, ‘“‘ Hampton.” 
They lingered about in the fields for 
some hours. At length they came 
back into the town : —— 


— and turning 
into an old public house with a 
defaced signboard ordered some 
dinner by the kitchen fire. 


The extracts are italicised and given blank lines to facilitate 
comparison. Here in the “‘ Boz’’ edition Dickens, with his char- 
acteristic truth of detail, clearly shows the position of the missing 
tavern with its defaced sign. And I cannot but think that his 
clear and distinct location of the house, from its over-clearness, 
caused the later deletion and mystification. Perhaps it had been 
directly objected to and regarded as likely to be construed into 
an insinuation that the riverside house was an habitual resort of 
the Sikes fraternity. It must be remembered that Dickens had 
written Pickwick and Oliver Twist partly at the same time, the 
former in monthly parts beyond amendment, whilst Oliver Twist 
appeared in chapters in Bentley’s with at that time a heap of 
editorial and other duties on Dickens. And he was in the dashing 
earlier days of his manhood and running in harness and producing 
novels by contract for the early period of his living. And that 
Oliver Twist suffered by the conditions under which it was written 
is obvious when I state that in comparing the two editions in 
question I have counted something like 1,500 deletions, additions, 
alterations and omissions of sentences, grammatical errors, punc- 
tuation, etc., etc. I many a time find it interesting to look 
through a copy of the work with the alterations noted in it. It 
is on record that Dickens not only corrected the work himself, but 
that Forster also did something with it in the same direction. 
The very opening sentences of the original are altered, and so is 
the closing sentence of the work—that beautiful reference to the 
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dead Agnes, so often quoted in the amended form. To show that 
Dickens may have been thought to have given offence in so par- 
ticularly locating the Hampton Tavern, I will mention two 
alterations in the work which were clearly made to do away with 
any ill-feeling. In revising the work, in the latter half, the ex- 
pression ‘‘the Jew’’ was altered to ‘‘ Fagin’’ some 200 to 250 
times. And in Chapter 8, in the original, a reference to the lowest 
orders of Irish in the public-houses has in parenthesis after Irish 
‘(who are generally the lowest orders of anything),’’ but this is 
carefully deleted in the subsequent revision. 

It now remains to be seen if London friends can get hotly on the 
scent of this unnamed public-house. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY COMPILED BY B. W. MATZ 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Charles Dickefis. Parts 1-6. With 
12 illustrations by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A. 1870. 

How Mr. Sapsea Ceased to be a Member of the Eight Club. Fragment 
found by John Forster. See his Life of the Novelist. Added to the 
“ Biographical,’”’ ‘‘ National,’’ and “Centenary’’ editions of the 
novel. 

The Clcven Foot: An Adaptation of the English Novel to American 
Scenes, Characters, Customs and Nomenclature. By Orpheus C. 
Kerr (R. H. Newell). New York: Carleton. 1870. 

The Mystery 6f Mr. E. Drood. By Orpheus C. Kerr. An English edition 
of foregoing, with several minor alterations. London: The Picca- 
dilly Annual. 1870. 

John Jasper’s Secret: A Sequel to Charles Dickens’s Unfinished Novel, 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’’ By Henry Morford, of New York, 
and his wife. Issued in parts in America by T. B. Peterson & 
Bros., Philadelphia, from October, 1871, to March, 1872; and in 
England, anonymously. An edition of the same work was pub- 
lished in 1901 with the astoundingly false announcement on the 
title-page that the book is by Wilkie Collins and Charles Dickens 
the Younger. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood: A Play by Walter Stephens. Performed 
at the Surrey Theatre, November 4th, 1871. Chapman & Hall. 1871. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. A drama by G. H. Macdermott. Per- 
formed at the Britannia Theatre, July 22nd, 1872. 

The Drood Mystery Again. By Robert Allbut. Daily Union, U.S.A. 
(letter dated August 21st, 1893). 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood Complete. Part the Second. “By the 
Spirit Pen of Charles Dickens, through a Medium.’’ Published at 
Brattleborough, Vermont, U.S.A. 1873. 

The Great Mystery Solved: Being a Sequel to ‘The Mystery of Edwin 
eg By Gillan Vase. 3 vols. London: Remington & Co. 

Le Crime de Jasper. Traduit de l’Anglais. Dentu. Paris: 1879. 

Alive or Dead: A Drama. By Robert Hall. Performed at the Park 
Theatre, Camden.Town, May 3rd, 1880. 7 

Watched by the Dead: A Loving Study of Dickens’s Half-Told Tale. By 
Richard A. Proctor. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1887. (The 
genesis of this “loving study’ appeared as articles in the Belgravia 
Magazine, June, 1878; Leisure Readings, 1882; and Knowledge, 1884; 
over the pseudonym of “ Thomas Foster.’’) 
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How “Edwin Drood”’ was Illustrated. By Alice Meynell. Century 
Magazine, Yebruary, 1884. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood: Suggestions for a Conclusion. Cornhill 
Magazine, March, 1884. : 

The Welfleet Mystery (An Outgrowth of Dickens’s Last Work). By Mrs. 
C. A. Read. The Weekly Budget, 1885. 

A Novelist’s Favourite Theme. Cornhill Magazine, January, 1886. 

Mystery on Mystery. By Edward Salmon. Belgraria, September, 1887. 

Clues to the Mystery of Edwin Drood. By J. Cuming Walters. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. 1905. 

Solving “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.”” By B. W. Matz. Dickensian, 
July, 1905. 

The Mystery of Datchery. By William Archer. Morning Leader, July 
15th, 22nd and 29th. Replies by J. Cuming Walters, July 17th and 
26th, 1905. 

The Drood Case. By Andrew Lang. Morning Post, July 28th, 1905. 

The Plot of Edwin Drood. By Andrew Lang. Academy, July 29th, 1905. 
Reply by J. Cuming Walters, August 12th, 1905. 

The Clearing of a Mystery. By Harry Beswick. Clarion, July 28th, 
1905. 


The Drood Case. By J. Cuming Walters. Morning Post, August 8th, 


1905. 

The History of a Mystery: A Review of the Solutions to “ Edwin Drood.”’ 
By George F. Gadd. Dickensian, September to December, 1905. 
Interview between Dr. Watson and Sherlock Holmes on the Drood 
Mystery. By Andrew Lang. Longman’s Magazine (At the Sign of 

the Ship), September, 1905. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Hammond Hall. Dickensian, Sep- 
tember, 1905. . 

Mystery of Edwin Drood. By H. H. F. Academy, August 26th. By 
J. Cuming Walters and Andrew Lang, September 9th, 1905. 

Bazzard and Helena. By H. H. F. Academy, September 9th, 1905. 

Dickens Memories, with Some Reflections on the Edwin Drood Mystery. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. Daily Chronicle, September 20th, 1905. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood: More Opinions Regarding the Identity of 
Datchery. By Dr. Blake Odgers, J. Cuming Walters, Willoughby 
Matchett and A. Bawtree. Daily Chronicle, September 23rd, 1905. 

Edwin Drood Mystery. By J. Cuming Walters. Daily Chronicle, Sep- 
tember 27th, 1905. 

The Puzzle of Dickens’s Last Plot. By Andrew Lang. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 2s. 6d. net. 19065. 

Edwin Drood Mystery. By J. Cuming Walters. Daily Chronicle, Sep- 
tember 27th, 1905. 

A Dickens Mystery: Mr. Andrew Lang’s Adventures with Edwin Drood. 

By J. Cuming Walters. Daily Chrontcle, October 14th, 1905. 

The Mysteries of Edwin Drood. Times, October 27th. Letters on same 

H by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., November 3rd (reprinted in Dickensian, 
December, 1905); Andrew Lang, November 10th, 1905; and J. W. T. 
Ley, November 21st, 1905. 

er pron Again. By J. Cuming Walters. Academy, October 28th, 


Mr. Lang the Disentangler. By Walter Herries Pollock. Evening Stan- 
dard, October 30th, 1905. 

Mr. Lang Detecting Again. By G. K. Chesterton. Daily News, Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1905. 

Edwin Drood: Solutions to the Mystery. By Henry Smetham. Rochester 
and Chatham Journal, November 18th, 1905. (Reprinted in pam- 
phlet form for private circulation.) 
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The Mystery of Edwin Dreod. By BJS The Star, November 350k, 
1905, 


The Lite Cc ondence of Edwani Hf the Faie “2 
inte Skee he Sevdtast Rene, November 30th, nae. 

Mr. Luke Fildes, The “ Dreed * Mystery, and Mr. oon Rey 3. Contig 
Walters Daeekensen, December, ISG 

Datchery the Enigma: The Cae fer Tartar. By George F. Gadd © 
Dickensian, January, 1906. 


Bdwin Dread. By Andrew Lang, Westminster Gewfie, January Ith, 
1M6, 


The Edwin Droed Syndicate. The Cambrndyve Rertew, Nes 663-675, 190K. 

The Mys of Edwin Dreed. By the Rev. Wilftid Lescher, QP. 
Cathelic Times, February Sth, 1906 

The Mystery of Etiwin Dread. By A. M. PL The ECC. Saf Gort, 


pril, IME, 
Lytten’s “John Acland.” By J. Caming Wiens dtienwum, April 
S06. 


Eawin Dreed and Dickeas’s Last Days By Kate Perugiet (ies) 
Pall Mei Magazine, June, 196. 

Mrs. Perugini and Edwin Dreed. By Andrew Lang Tiimes, Jaze Ist, 
1906. 


ee oS By J. Meredith Bird. Pel’ Mell Gewtie, Jaze 

Lith, 1 

Mr. Datchery- By Willoughby Matchett, Dtctexsten_ Janeary, ISOT. 

The y of Edwin Drood. Interview with Mr H. Beerfohm Tre 

Mr J. a By Raymend Blathwart, Carndif_ South © 

Wales, Daily News, Nevember 14th, 190T. ‘ 

The Mystery of Riwin Dro: A Drama im Fear Acts. Br J. Comyas © 
Carr. at His Majesty's Theatre, Jamaary 4h IR 

_ (Birst played at Cardiff, November, 1907) 

Edwin Dreed st His Majesty's Theatre. By J. W_ TT. Ley. Dretemsian, © 

Bivin Deed. Cnt ef Mr Cea Care's J 
eR dod, theism er Comynzs C SS ¥ . © | 
Walters Daily Chronicle, J Ist, 1908. sill mer: 

Reys to the Dred Mystery. By tm Charkes (flex) Leader: 
Colfer @ CQ. Is net. IMDB 

A Chat with Mr. Tree, Daily Telegraph, J Ind, 190. : 

oe ae Dreed. By Haldane Macfael. Daity Chrenwle, January 

The Secret of Biiwin Drood. Interview with Mr. Cemynzs Carr. Daaly 

Sie Derek hago “ Me Hall Caime’s reply Mr. Duly 

ine’s ®» ~ Trea 

Cheteade, Sennicy Veh, ne : 

The Mystery of Etiwin Dread. By T. P. PT... Jamaary Sah, IVS 

Tate oe By Andrew Lang. Merning Peet. Jamaary 2th | 

Edwin Dred: A Theery, By Albert F_ Fessenden. Boston (USA) 
Bvening Transeripé, February Teh, 28th, March Teh, Mth Bist, 180G 

Se ee eee By J. Coming Walters, Tkciersar, _ 
Mystery of Edwin Dreod. B W. Mat: (tas) deen, | 
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The Mystery of Edwin Dread: a Wey EB “Sehatieas.” 
By B W. Matz. The 

The Mystery of Edwin Droed - a, 
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erson. Osborne Theatre, Manchester, March, 1908. See Stage, 

March 5th, 1908. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. With illustrations. By W. Manchester 
City News, March 10th, 1908. 

Last Words on the Drood Mystery. By various writers. Dickensian, 
April, 1908. 

Are the Droodists all at Sea? By W. Teignmouth Shore. T. P.’s Weekly, 
August 21st, 1908. 

Thoughts on the Drood Mystery. By Henry Leffmann, A.M., M.D. 
About Dickens. Philadelphia. 1908. 

About “Edwin Drood.’” By H. J. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 
net 1911. 

Drood and Datchery. By J. Cuming Walters. Dickensian, March, 1911. 

About “ Edwin Drood.’’ Reviews by Andrew Lang, Morning Post, Feb- 
ruary 24th, and Illustrated London News, March 4th; by “M. R. 
J.,”’ in Cambridge leriew, March 9th; Athenwum, April 1st, 1911. 

The Drood Mystery Solved. By J. Cuming Walters. T. P.’s Weekly, 
March ard and 24th, 1911. 

Mr. Cuming Walters on “ Edwin Drood.’”’ By Andrew Lang. T. P.’s 
Weekly, March 17th and 31st, 1911. 

The Claims of Bazzard. Birmingham Daily Post, March 11th, 1911. 

Mystery 4 Ja Amierico-Parisienne. By Andrew Lang. Morning Post, 
March 10th, 1911. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
“1 didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don’t it?” Ross Darrix. 
QUESTIONS 

Can anyone give me, through the pages of The Dickensian, the exact 
location of the following places:—City Theatre (Sketches by Boz), 
Jairing’s Hotel (Uncommercial Traveller), Mutton Hill (Oliver Twist), 
Gallery of Practical Science and Lady James’s Folly (Sunday under 
Three Heads).—J. Anpacn, 40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


Dicxexs Coxcozpancez.—Can anyone oblige with publisher and price? 
—F. C. Wurtz, Cardiff.— [Francis Griffiths, 33, Maiden Lane, W.C. 3s. 6d. 


—Ep.]} 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘DROP IT” 


Ssz,—Mr. Wilkins Micawher, Junior, who was apt to think he lacked 
appreciation, will be surprised and glad to know that I am in perfect 
' agreement with him. I have done my utmost during the past three years 
to stop the controversy on Eduin Drood. On the last three occasions I 
have only written on the subject after direct invitation from editors. 
Therefore I welcome W. M., Junior, as a man after my own heart, and I 
beg his friendly co-operation in my efforts. 

If he will arrange, as I feel sure he can, that no more books shall ever 
be written on this subject, that no more editions of Drood shall be pub- 
lished, that no more correspondents shall discuss it, that no one shall ask 
a question about it, that no further reviews shall appear, that no human 
niind shall exercise itself over this literary problem, and that Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Shorter, Mr. Chesterton and Professor Jackson shall be compelled to 
take vows of eternal silence—then I, on my part, will “drop it.”” Like 
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Mr. Podsnap, I will abolish it from the face of the earth with a single 
flourish of the right hand. It is but a small thing I ask, and I am sure 


W. M., Junior, can accomplish it. 
J. Cumine WALTERS. 


‘‘EDWIN DROOD”’’ AND SOME QUERIES 


Sir,—In or about the year 1874 I was with my mother at Southsea. 
Staying at the same hotel was a military officer, who told me the following 
story. 

He said, ““I went with Charles Dickens to an opium den in the East 
End of London when he was writing Edwin Drood, and, strangely enough, 
the first man we saw asleep was a Lascar, whom I recognised as a man 
who swept the crossing outside my club.”’ 

I understood that his club was the Junior United Service Club, at the 
corner of Charles Street, Lower Regent Street. Can anyone tell me the 
name of this gentleman ? 

And now as to the story. I have always wondered what, if any, part 
was to be played by the “ rat-ridden doorkeeper in_bed in a black hutch 
beneath the stairs.’? Was it usual to have a doorkeeper to these dens? 
And why did not the old opium woman send him to track out Jasper, 
instead of going herself? . 

Again, why is the sarcophagus of “your own brother-in-law’ intro- 
duced in Chapter 5, and immediately ‘covered up,’’ as Mr. Cuming 
Walters would say, by facetious references to Assessed Taxes and the 
Muffin Maker? Does it give us a clue as to Jasper’s past history? And 
why is it not referred to by either Edwin or Rosa when they pass the 
spot ? 

Dickens evidently had the story of Macbeth strongly in mind when he 
wrote this book. Two references to it have been pointed out in the 
heading of one of the chapters and the flying waiter at Staple Inn. A 
third will be found in Chapter 10, page 110, Fireside Edition. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. E, STEDMAN. 


?. 


62, Crediton Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.—Noteworthy as many of the meetings of the 
Fellowship have been, never has there been one so unique as that held on 
April 5th at Clifford’s Inn Hall. Two of the three surviving sons and 
daughter of the novelist on the platform together! Mrs. Perugini occu- 
pied the chair while her brother, Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, delivered 
a further lecture on his father’s life and works. In opening the pro- 
ceedings, Mrs. Perugini explained to the audience that Lady Doughty, 
who should lave lectured on this occasion, had been obliged, through 
illness, to relinquish the engagement, and that Mr. Dickens, with 
characteristic geniality, had come to the assistance of the Fellowship and 
stepped into the vacant place. Mr. Dickens, after speaking generally 
on the charges of exaggeration levelled against his father’s works, dealt 
with the City of Eden and the Anglo-Bengalee Bank, in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
and furnished instances of similar institutions from his own recollection 
of Australia during the land boom many years ago. He referred to the 
inutual admiration of each other’s work subsisting between Thackeray 
and Dickens, and read an article written by his father on the occasion of 
the former’s death. After relating anecdotes dealing with the association 
of Dickens, John Leech and Anthony Trollope, he concluded by reading 
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Richard Doubledick with great success. Mrs. Perugini, whose personality 
endeared her to the audience, then gave a short address on the subject of 
“The Child Characters of Dickens,’’ which we print on another page. 
For felicity of phrase, grace of diction, delicate wit and charm of manner 
Mrs. Perugini’s speech would be hard to beat, and the appreciation of the 
audience was evinced in the prolonged applause with which it was re- 
ceived. Mr. Matz, in a short speech, proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Perugini and to Mr. Dickens, in response to which the former 
took the opportunity of saying how proud she was to have had what she 
considered the privilege of presiding at a meeting of friends bound to her 
and to each other by a common bond of admiration of her father’s work. 
She concluded by saying, “I could say more if I felt less.”’ Mr. Dickens, 
who only rose at the insistent demand of the audience, spoke feelingly of 
his “sister Kitty.’”’ The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks, pro- 
posed by Mr. Warren, to the Committee of Management for the excellent 
series of lectures, recitals, etc., which had been provided during the 
season, to which the present meeting was a fitting conclusion. Mr. S. 
Marriott responded. ; 
BIRMINGHAM.—At the Imperial Hotel, on March 24th, Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters, President of the Fellowship, delivered a lecture on “ The 
Dickens Sentiment in our National Life.’’ The Lord Mayor of Birming- 
ham (Alderman W. H. Bowater), President of the Birmingham Branch, 
who presided over a large gathering, expressed his gratification at the 
flourishing condition of the Dickens Fellowship. It was only a few 
years ago, he said, that the Birmingham Branch had a membership of 
only twenty-five ; to-day that figure had advanced to 300, while the number 
of persons who belonged to the national society was no less than 18,000. 
His lordship added that Mr. Cuming Walters had striven, not in vain, 
firstly in Birmingham, then in Manchester, for such reforms as would 
have been dear to the heart of Charles Dickens. Mr. Walters, in his 
address (which has been fully reported already in our pages), gave a com- 
prehensive survey of the reforms which Dickens had advocated in social 
and political life. Mr. Cuming Walters, in his reply to the vote of thanks 
proposed by Mr. E. J. Timings, made mention that his lecture that 
evening concluded a series which he had delivered annually to the Bir- 
mingham Branch for several years; these will now collectively be pub- 
lished with others by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. Congratulations were 
offered from the Branch to Mr. Walters on his acceptance of the honour 
of beconiing the future Lord Mayor of Manchester. At the same hotel, 
on Friday, April 7th, papers were delivered by Mrs. Farrow, who selected 
the character of Harold Skimpole for dissection; and by Mr. J. H. 
Brindley, who gave a full exposition upon the characters and charac- 
teristics of the Varden family and their dependents. At the conclusion of 
the meeting the prizes for the reading competition were distributed. 
The first ladies’ prize was won by Miss Thompson, and the second by Miss 
Ward. The first gentlemen’s prize went to Mr. Shields, and the second 
prize to Mr. Bernard A. Porter. Mr. W. Farrow occupied the chair. 


BRIGHTON.—On April 8th the Branch held its monthly meeting in 
the Memorial Hall, Stanford Avenue. It took the form of the dramatic 
representation of Charles Dickens’s The Cricket on the Hearth. There 
was a fairly large audience, the hall and galleries being nearly filled. All 
the touches of humour and pathos in the story were well brought out, 
and the principal characters were in the hands of competent actors. 
Indeed, it was amateur acting at a very high level. Good, honest John 
Peerybingle found an exponent to do him ample justice in Mr. H. H. 
Streete. As Caleb Plummer, a somewhat difficult part, Mr. Fred. Smith 
appeared at his best. Mr. Lewis Mennich scored a distinct success as the 
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gruff and cynical Tackleton; and Mr. Leonard Stoner won favour as 
Edward Plummer. Nor were the ladies ‘of the cast behind in ability. 
Mrs. Edward Soloman made a splendid and delightful Dot; and as her 
nursemaid, Tilly Slowboy, Mrs. Fred. Smith added greatly to the humour 
of the piece by her clever acting. Miss Ethel Phillips did well in the 
pathetic réle of the blind girl, Bertha Plummer, as did also Miss Katie 
Phillips as Mrs. Fielding, and Mrs. H. H. Streete as May Fielding. 
Miss Dorothy Wilton took the part of the Spirit of the Cricket. The 
whole thing was well staged with appropriate properties; the elocution 
of the artistes was distinctly good, and their dramatic power was a very 
apparent quality, which caused the curtain to be raised several times at 
the end of each Chirp, in answer to repeated applause. A basket of 
flowers was presented at the close to Mrs. Fred. Smith for her achieve- 
ment as Tilly Slowboy. Miss Alona Russell-Davies was at the piano, and 
at intervals supplied suitable music, thus greatly adding to the success of 
the evening. 


BRIXTON.—On April 10th an entertainment was arranged by Messrs. 
Sherlock and Douglas, at the usual place of ‘assembly. Mr. Sidney 
Marriott was chairman. The musical portion of the programme (Miss 
Beatrice Sherlock presiding at the pianoforte) comprised a duet finely 
rendered by Mrs. A. C. Beard and her sister, Miss Annie Sherlock, also 
several first-class songs by Mrs. Beard, Miss A. Sherlock and Mr. A. C. 
Beard. The literary department was well supported by Mr. W. J. 
Douglas (“Bob Sawyer’s Party’’ and “Arrest of Harold Skimpole’’), 
Mr. J. Higgs (‘The First Settler’s Story’ and “The Raven’’), and by 
the humorous narrations of Mr. Frank Staff (‘Guilt and Gold’’ and 
“How he Proposed ’’), All the items were well received by an apprecia- 
tive audience, eliciting several encores during the evening. 


CHESTER, U.S.A.—Since the beginning of the season, in October, 
there has not been a dull or uninteresting meeting. The Branch meets 
fortnightly ; the members have always turned their faces against a less 
frequent meeting, fearing the “ bond of friendship ’’’ might pull less taut. 
The book studied is Barnaby Rudge, and the readers having histrionic 
ability have found opportunity of interpreting certain chapters in fine 
dramatic style. On two different evenings Dr. Aelyas Kassab surprised 
the members by his fine rendition of the chapters dealing with the 
character of Mr. Chester. The conversation with Mr. Haredale, and later 
with Hugh, made the scene so realistic that members said that a pro- 
fessional could not have personated the character better. Other members 
took the parts of Dolly Varden, Miss Haredale, Joe Willet and Hugh very 
acceptably indeed. The Christmas Celebration was very enjoyable; the 
Christmas Carol was given by pictures, described by Miss O’Neill. The 
Birthday Banquet—the eighth the Branch has held in honour of the 
Fellowship’s patron—was a delightful affair. The toasts and musical 
programme gave opportunity for displaying the really high order of talent 
which this little Branch embraces. The toast to “ The Children’ was so 
beautifully handled by Miss Elizabeth T. Smith as to call forth the 
greatest praise from all. 


DUBLIN.—During the current year 158 names have been entered on 
the Fellowship roll for Dublin, and, although the session is drawing to a 
close, applications for membership are still being received. The Branch 
has suffered the loss of four valued members in the deaths since last year 
of Lady Stoker, Mrs. M. K. Singleton, Mr. Adam S. Findlater, B.L., 
and Mr. E. H. Kearney, B.L. The late Mr. Kearney took a keen interest 
in the work of the society, and his well-known entertaining abilities were 
always at its disposal for social and other gatherings. His humorous 
recitals at the treat to the poor of the city last Christmas added greatly 
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to the pleasure of the evening. The Committee and members will long 
remember with gratitude Mr. Kearney’s cordial and generous interest in 
the work of the Fellowship, and his sudden removal from amongst us is 
generally regretted. Since our last report a variety of meetings have been 
held, at all of which the attendance has been remarkably good. On one 
of these occasions Mr. W. J. Bowesman contributed an interesting and 
thoughtful paper on Bleak House, and at a subsequent meeting a number 
of members paid tributes, grave and gay, to the ever-popular Nicholas 
Nickleby, under the guidance of Mr. Geo. A. Young (Vice-President), who 
occupied the chair. On March 22nd a public lecture on Charles Dickens, 
illustrated by lantern views, was attended by an immense audience, and 
was mest enthusiastically received. Our latest meeting took the form of 
a ladies’ evening, when Mr. Thomas Stanley presided over an interesting 
and very emphatic discussion on ‘“ Dickens’s Women Characters,’’ at 
which a number of lady members contributed special papers, many of 
which were of a most amusing order. 


GRAVESEND AND DISTRICT.—On April 5th the Branch concluded - 
its winter session by holding a whist drive and dance, the proceeds being 
devoted to defraying the cost of the tablet which is to be placed upon the 
cottage at Chalk where Dickens passed his honeymoon and wrote a portion 
of the immortal Pickwick. The many Dickensian associations in and 
around Gravesend make it of all places a town where should exist a strong 
branch of the parent tree. A few enthusiastic members of the original 
branch met about a year ago, and, aided by a strong man from the North, 
Mr. W. Lawrence Gadd, who offered his services as Hon. Secretary, the 
Fellowship, which had been somewhat in abeyance, commenced a career 
of sociability and benevolence, thus carrying out the Dickensian tradition. 
Each meeting showed a larger gathering and has invariably been followed 
by an increase in the membership. The most noteworthy meetings of the 
past year included a Dickens Exhibition at the Town Hall, a summer 
outing to Rochester, ciceroned by Mr. Harris, of that town; a visit to 
Mr. G. Sharland’s house, which by many members is believed to be the 
original of Manor Farm, Dingley Dell ;t and, last but certainly not least, 
the dinner to 350 poor children, given to celebrate the ninety-ninth 
auniversary of Dickens’s birth. The character costumes at the last 
meeting were very numerous. Two framed photographs of a very rare 
portrait of Dickens were given by Mr. C. B. Gilbert for the best costumes, 
Miss Tris Harding as Kate Nickleby and Mr. David Martin as the genial 
Pickwick being the recipients. Other characters represented were: 
Mrs. Nickleby, Mrs. Harding; Miss Rachel Wardle, Mrs. Lawrence 
Gadd; Dolly Varden, Miss Roberts; Sairey Gamp, Sister Webb; the 
Misses Kenwigs, the Misses Gadd; King of the Goblins, Mr. Bingham 
Gadd; Tracy Tupman, Mr. A. J. Philips; Mr. Phunky, Mr. W. T. Gray ; 
Miss Monflathers, Mrs. A. J. Philip; Mrs. Jarley, the Hon. Secretary. 
The financial position is highly satisfactory. 


HULL.—tThe sixth annual meeting of the Hull Dickens Fellowship was 
held at the Shakespeare Hall. The President, Mr. Bacon, occupied the ° 
chair. The Secretary, in giving a report of the session, said the officers 


. and committee had reason to be gratified with the successful session now 


closing. The growth of membership, the excellent syllabus of lectures and 
discussions, and, last but not least, the social gatherings were matters 
for congratulation. There had been sixty new members enrolled, bringing 
the total to 218. An innovation in this year’s syllabus in inviting 
lecturers of repute from other branches had been justified by its success. 
The second annual outing in the summer had heen well attended. The 
Treasurer (Mr. T. H. Leahair) presented the balance-sheet, and it was 
gratifying to note that the financial position of the society was in a 
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satisfactory condition. Votes of thanks to the retiring officers then took 
place. These were accorded to Mr. Bacon (President), Miss Hall (Secre- 
tary), and Mr. H. J. Smith (Assistant Secretary). Mr. Mortimer Petty, 
B.A., in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Bacon, expressed the sense of 
regret felt by every member of the Fellowship at his retirement. During 
his two years of office the excellent work had been more than maintained ; 
he possessed the many qualifications for a successful chairman, and his 
rule had been courteous and happy throughout. The vote of thanks, 
seconded by Miss Watson, was accorded to Mr. Bacon with great hearti- 
ness. The following officers were then elected :—President, Mr. G. E. 
Tindal; Secretary, Mr. F. J. Popham; Treasurer, Mr. T. H. Leahair; 
Auditor, Mr. H. E. Dibb; Committee, Mesdames Anderson, Dibb, Elsom, 
Holdsworth, Misses Hall and Watson, Messrs. Bolton, Burden, Ellison, 
Nobie, Suddaby and H. J. Smith. Six new members were enrolled at this 
last meeting. An “animated’’ discussion on the third anrmual outing 
concluded the proceedings. 


LIVERPOOL.—A very enjoyable conclusion to the present session was 
consummated at the theatre of the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, on 
March 20th, when a goodly representative assembly of members and 
friends was presided over by Dr. Edgar A. Browne, President of the 
Branch, who himself gave a humorous reading from The Pickwick Papers 
in his own inimitable manner. Mr. A. Bolton contributed two diverse 
but equally excellent recitations, ‘‘The Last Shot,’’? and ‘“Dan’l 
Peggotty ”’ (the latter in costume), while Mrs. Wade and Messrs. Atkin- 
son, Coulton and Wright played in capital form a sketch, ‘“ Mr. 
Micawber’s Prospects.’? All the items were cordially appreciated. A 
social, consisting of a service of refreshments, under the direction of the 
indefatigable treasurer, Mrs. E. H. Bell, and pleasant conversation 
formed a fitting finale to a delightful evening and a successful session. 


MANCHESTER.—A good session was brought to a close on Friday, 
April 7th, when nearly a hundred members attended. To the regret of all 
present, Mr. G. I. Gadd, President, was unable to be at the meeting, 
owing to a severe attack of influenza. His place was taken by Mr. 
Albert Nicholson. Mr. A. Humphreys gave the report, which showed 
that there were now 196 members, thirty-two of whom had joined during 
the past session. Arrangements were being made for a worthy celebration 
of the Dickens centenary. A memorial service would be held in the 
Cathedral, and there would be a great public demonstration. Mr. J. L. 
Axon, Hon. Treasurer, presented the financial statement, which showed 
a balance in hand of nearly £5. Bishop Welldon, Dean of Manchester, 
was elected President; Mr. A. Humphreys, Hon. Secretary; Mr. J. L. 
Axon, Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. J. F. Lethem, Hon. Financial Secretary. 
The Vice-Presidents and Council were re-appointed. After the due dis- 
charge of the formal business, the remainder of the evening was devoted 
to music, recitations, and refreshments. The books for special study 
during the recéss will be Pickwick and A Tale of Two Cities. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at 
the Walton Hotel, on March 22nd. President. Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
occupied the chair, and opened the meeting with a brief talk urging the 
hearty co-operation of all the members both in contributing to the pro- 
grammes and in increasing the membership. The first number was a 
piano solo by Mr. T. Morris Longstreth. An interesting paper on 
“The Jews of Dickens’’ was read by Dr. Henry Leffmann. He showed 
the political and social conditions surrounding the Jews in the first half 
of the nineteenth century in England, and stated that Dickens’s charac- 
ters of that race were drawn from his observations of the lower classes, 
he not having had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
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Jewish merchants and financiers of a higher social scale. - Judge Charles 
B. McMichael read a paper on ‘“ The Revolutionary Tribunal,’’ touching 
on a number of incidents in A Tale of Two Cities. Miss Ruth Rinearson 
was heard in several songs, one, ‘‘Swinging,’’ the words of which were 
by L. B. Lippmann, a member of the Branch. At a meeting of the 
Executive Council, held a week later, $100 was contributed, as per in- 
structions of the Branch, toward a fund being raised by the Home 
Reading Society for the purpose of having A Tale of Two Cities printed 
in raised type for the use of the blind. 


ROCHESTER.—The March meeting was devoted to a paper given by 
Mr. T. Topping, entitled “ Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens,’’ at 
the Masonic Hall. ‘Lhe lecturer drew material from most of the books of 
the novelist, presenting a host of scenes grave and gay, and of quotations 
humorous and pathetic. An interesting discussion followed and Mr. 
Topping was very cordially thanked by the delighted audience. 


SHEFFIELD.—On March 20th, in the Cutlers’ Hall, before a large 
audience, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, the President of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship,- delivered his lecture on ‘“ Dickens as a National Influence,’’? which 
has already been reported in our pages. In the absence of Alderman 
W. H. Brittain, who is recuperating from a severe illness, the President 
of the Chesterfield Branch, Mr. J. Philpott, presided. The meeting ter- 
minated with votes of thanks to the lecturer and chairman. The Presi- 
dent remarked that it was his first visit to the Sheffield Branch, but he 
appreciated highly the large and keenly appreciative audience, and pro- 
mised a return visit next session. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The annual meeting took place on April 10th, 
when the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer presented the annual report and 
balance-sheet, which were adopted, the latter showing a satisfactory 
balance. Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P., was unanimously re-elected President, 
and Miss E. E. Moody Hon. Secretary. The other officers, with slight 
changes, were re-elected. The events of the remainder of the evening 
were of a social character, the members being hospitably entertained by 
the President. 


SOUTHEND AND DISTRICT.—The last meeting of the season took 
the form of a social gathering on Tuesday evening, April 11th. At the 
kind invitation of Miss EK. Duniam Jones, one of the ladies of the Com- 
mittee, quite a large number of the members and friends assembled at her 
residence, ‘St. Hilda’s,’’ Westcliff, and Dr. A. Grosvenor Hinks, J.P., 
one of the Vice-Presidents, presided over a most enjoyable evening. A few 
matters of business, the balance-sheet for the year, election of officers for 
the coming season, and discussion of the forthcoming excursion to 
Dickens-land, occupied the beginning of the evening. The remainder was 
very pleasantly spent in song and recital, the songs being tastefully and 
successfully rendered by Miss Dorothy Minors, Mr. W. G. Beecroft and 
Mr. Albert Popham, while the recitals by Miss Dorothy Popham, Miss 
Gwladys Yardley, and Mr. William Miles were all that could be desired, 
and created general good humour. During the evening coffee and refresh- 
ments were kindly provided by Miss Jones and Mrs. Albert Popham, to 
whom were accorded a hearty vote of thanks. The Branch may be con- 
gratulated on having had a very encouraging first year, numbering sixty- 
six members. 


WINNIPEG.—It was decided to form a dramatic club at the last 
meeting in the Physics Lecture Theatre of Manitoba University. Pro- 
fessor A. W. Crawford occupied the chair, and gave an interesting address 
on Dickens, in which he quoted Oliphant as saying that Dickens's chief 
merit was the indirect one of making the novel a popular institution. A 
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reading by Miss Irons, “ David and the Waiter,’ from David Copperfield ; 
a paper on David Copperfield by Mrs. Jardine, read by C. Honeyman ; 
and a reading, “Our Housekeeping,’ also from David Copperfield, by 
Prof. Crawford, completed the programme. M. A. Muldrew moved that 
a dramatic club be formed. He was seconded by W. Parnell Brown, and 
the plan was enthusiastically adopted. About twenty signatures were 
received of those intending to assist. The hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Dickens will take place on February 7th of next year, and it is 
intended to stage some of his works for that occasion. The details are 
in the hands of H. Gerald Wade, Secretary, and the Executive Com- 


mittee. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 

David Copperfield, with 40 illustrations by Phiz, two vols.; and Un- 
commercial Traveller, with 8 illustrations by G. J. Pinwell and W. M., 
1 vol., in the “Centenary” Edition. 3s. 6d. each volume. London: 
Chapman & Hall. ‘ 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“At the Sign of the Plough.” Examination Paper IV. on the works 
of Charles Dickens, by the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. Cornhill Magazine, 
April. 

Zs Further Waterisms from Dickens,” by a Bit of Old Chelsea. Aquarius, 
April. 

7 Dickens’s Love Story: Full news of the Letters to his Friend, Henry 
Kolle,” by B. W. Matz. Book Monthly, April. 

‘‘ Why I shall buy the Dickens Stamp,” by Andrew Lang. Connoisseur, 
March. 

“The Dickens Testimonial Stamp: Meeting at the Mansion House.”’ 
Strand Magazine. April. 

“ Nicholas Nickleby: Popylorum Tibi,” and “‘ Boz and Dombey as French 
Name Places.’ Notes and Quertes, April 1st. 

“‘ Dickens as Social Reformer,” by W. Smith. Swindon Times, April 1st. 

‘Do People read Dickens?” by Joseph Shaylor. Hverybody’s Weekly, 
March 25th. 

““ Seventy-five Years of Pickwick. Outlook, March 25th. 

“The Mystery of Hdwin Drood,”’ by J. Cuming Walters. T. P.’s 
Weekly, March 24th ; by Andrew Lang, March &lst. 

“ About Edwin Drood:’ Athenewm, April 1st. 

“Mrs. Nickleby discussing with her Husband the Wisdom of Speculating.” 
Reproduction of painting by Oswald Moser, R.I. Graphic, April 15th. 

“ The Insult to Dickens.” M.A.P., March 25th. 

“The Dickens Stamp Fiasco.” M.A.P., April 1st and 8th. 

“Copyright and the Dickens Stamp,” by Clement K. Shorter. Daily 
Mail, April 10th. 

“American Debt to Dickens.” New York: The Literary Digest, 
April 1st. 

Ze Dickens and Socialism.” The Pioneer, March 24th. 

“Charles Dickens and Charles Lamb.” Glasgow Herald, April 15th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


MAY 
3. London: Council Meeting at Headquarters, 33 and 84, Craven Street 
Strand, at 7 o’clock. : 
6. Brighton: Social Evening at Steine House. 
11. Belfast: Martin Chuzzlewit, Short Papers, at Central Hall, at 8, 
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See page 145 


WELLINGTON HOUSE ACADEMY, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
Where Charles Dickens went to School 


